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History of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
volume the first. (Being the second volume of Dr Lardner’s 
Cabinet Library). Longman. 

Tue public will find in this work the zest of a book of scandal, 

without its being one. If it were, it would not meet with the 

approbation of this paper; nor is it likely that Messrs Longman 
would have published it. But princes in general so little resemble 
the one who is now seated on the British throne, and take such 
care to padlock the doors and the mouths around them, that the 
least anecdote respecting them acquires the interest of a secret. 
Nay, in transpiring long after they are dead, it entertains us almost as 
much as if they were living. To know something aout them in 
this way (setting aside the higher reasons that mankind have for 
knowing the people that govern them) seems also to adjust the 
proper balance of acquaintance between princes and people; for 
no people are so curious as princes, or busy themselves so much 
with the affairs of those from whom they would fain conceal every 
tittle of their own. George the Third was the most notorious 
gossip in his dominions, and made it a point to know as much 
about everybody as he possibly could. He had from nature one of 
those memories which are enabled to store up a vast quantity of 
common facts, because they have few ideas to interfere with them ; 
and yet by way of refresher, he kept a book in whicl: he noted 
down the characters of those with whom he came in contact; nor 
was it ever known, we believe, that he forgot an offence, whatever 
might have been the case with an obligation. George the Fourth 
was gayer and more careless, and could affurd to be less spiteful ; 
but we have reason to believe that gossip could be very welcome 
to him, and that he could keep a sharp sidelong eye, not only upon 
offenders, but upon those who did not think fit to participate in his 
esentments against them. It is said of the Chinese, that they call, 
er used to call, their Sovereigns to account after their decease. It 
was a good custom, and quite reconcileable with charity, because 
the Monarchs could not answer the call: for it was not ‘likely that 
they would be under-rated in their life-time. The newspapers of 
late years have iastituted something of this custom in England ; 
and the work before us has an effect to the same purpose, as indeed 
must be the case from its very nature. We have not the least 
suspicion who the author is; and shall perhaps excite a smile 
by guessing, in the faces of those who do. Our guess, however, 
does not point at an individual, but a class. But from a cer- 
tain easy precision in the style; a sufficient love of gossip- | 
ping for his task; an obvious fitness for it, both 
and biographical ; 
than most biographers would have thought necessary ; a good deal | 
of insight into character; and as much philosophy as a man can 
acquire from a long acquaintance with what is called the world (and 
itis no mean portion when carried to its utmost) we should guess him 
to be some old gentleman not altogether personally unconversant 
with much that he talks of; one who has interchanged ideas both on 
small and great subjects with many men of his time; who knows 
the cogitative amenities of the intervals of a pinch of snuff, and has 
perhaps taken delight in the borders of diplomacy. But this is 
nothing to the purpose, except as helping perhaps to give the reader 
an idea of the manner in which the book is written, uniting as it 
does the gossip of a court with the shrewdness of the government 
office, and the conscious and not unpleasing precision of a parlia- 
mentary critic. It is right to add, that the author is a Foxite, and 
evidently a strong one ; too strong, in our opinion ; though we have 
no mean respect for the powers and genial nature of that eminent 
statesman. 
We are far from objecting to this writer for having said so much 
of George the Third ; as we shall proceed to show by extracting the 
greater part of it; which is very curious. No prince, perhaps 


historical | 











nobody else, can be thoroughly known, unless we know something 
of his progenitors: at least sufficient justice cannot be done him: 
and for this reason we would fain have had something,more said of 
Queen Charlotte; though there is curious matter respecting her 
too. We think it a pity, for the sake of George the Third, that 
our author has not said something more, even of his progenitors ; 
though to be sure there would be no end of mounting up in this 
manner from father to father. However, as we are going to lay 
before the reader accounts not very favourable to the character of 
that prince (and which will greatly serve to put an end to any 
lingering delusions on the matter) it may be as well to take this 
opportunity of stating that his father was a foolish debauchee, and 
that his mother is understood to have brought from Germany the 
disease which afflicted, we believe, both her and her descendants,— 
the king’s evil. There is a portrait of the father (Frederick, Prince 
of Wales) in the quarto Supplement to Mr Bowles’s edition of 
Pope, which has all the appearance of a characteristic likeness, and 
would show the reader at once what sort of an intellect he had. 
The lower part of the face is good-natured, but silly, and there is 
no brain. ‘The face of the mother (of whom there is a portrait 
likewise) is much more intelligent, though not remarkably so. But 
we shall have more to say in reference to this point when we close 
our extracts, 

George the Third, says our author, succeeded his grandfather, 
“ on the 26th October 1760, with the prepossessions of his youth, 
his comely, if not engaging person, and his English birth.” 

We pause here a moment to say that the words “ comely, if not 
engaging person”’ are expressed with a happy precision, characteris- 
tic of the author’s attentive style in general. By “comely,” w 
are to understand a fair complexion with colour, and a sufficing 
plumpness and height. Otherwise, George the Third certainly was 
not handsome, even in the bloom of youth and with regular fea- 
tures. Portraits of him remain to testify to what we say. Like 
his father, he had no forehead. The forehead and nose ran in a 
line, which might have been thought Grecian had it been perpen- 
dicular, but unfortunately it was oblique like the side of a pyramid ; 
or rather it lay on the top of his face, like the side of a dice set up 
on one of its points. His eyes were staring, his mouth full and 
burly, and he had knock-knees, 

‘ The young King had no court mistress, and was not even sus- 
pected of any transient court gallantries; but he must have been 
more or less than man if, in the bright assemblage of English beauty 
around, he wholly escaped its influence. Lady Sarah Lenox, sister 
of the Duke of Richmond, was distinguished by him. She has 


been described as a person then arrayed in all the graces of beauty 
and extreme youth, and there were rumours and speculations of 


| her being raised to a throne which she was calculated to adorn; but 
| the German pride of the King, and his mother, with Lord Bute’s 
a tendency to say more of the late King’s father | 


fear of the influence which would be thus gained by the first Lord 
Holland, whose niece Lady Sarah Lenox was by marriage, prevented 
any approach to such a triumph of her charms. To those causes 
should be added, the want of ardour in the royal admirer, and of 
sympathy in the lady. The passion of love was never felt, and for 
that reason, among others, never inspired, by George ILT.’—P. 5. 

The causes here enumerated why George III was not beloved are 
certainly ample enough! In this passion for Lady Sarah Lenox, 
it seems there was no love on either side; which throws an air of 
simplicity upon our biographer’s reasoning. 

‘On the 8th of June 1761, George III announced to the Privy 
Council that he had chosen for his consort the Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, “ a princess distinguished by every eminent 
virtue and amiable endowment.” 

* There are two versions of the manner in which the choice fell 
upon this Princess. According to one party, the King was cap- 
tivated by the perusal of a letter addressed by her, ‘when only 
sixteen, to the King of Prussia, in favour of the peasantry of 
Mecklenburgh- Strelitz, who suffered greatly from friends and enemies 
in the war. This would argue in him more simplicity than imagina- 
tion. Such letters are seldom composed by the personages whose 
names they bear; and the composition in question is more like that 
of an expert rhetorician than of ayoung lady. According to others, 
with more probability, a Colonel Graeme, born in Scotland, but who 
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had passed the greater part of his life, and acquired his military 
rank, in the service of Holland, was dispatched to Germany by the 
Princess Dowager and Lord Bute, with specific instructions to 
search the Protestant Courts there for a royal consort. His know- 
ledge of the German language, and the blended prudence of two dis- 
creet nations, recommended him for this delicate mission. He saw 
the young Princess of Strelitz, living in the plainest style, with her 
mother, at Pyrmont; had opportunities of observing her; and 
decided in her favour as coming nearest to the irtentions of those 
who employed him. It was not thus royal marriages were made in 
the days of the gallant Buckingham, and the accomplished and 
unfortunate Charles. 

‘ The instructions of Colonel Grame were, “that the bride 
should be of physically pure blood, perfect form, obliging disposi- 
tion, and skilled in music” The Princess-Dowager and Lord 
Bute, designing to continue their dominion over the King, and 
adopting the policy which induced the Duke of Bourbon to nego- 
ciate the marriage of Louis XV with the daughter of the helpless 
King of Poland,—further charged their envoy, it was said, to look 
only to the minor Courts, in order that the person selected should, 
from gratitude and the want of protection, eel herself wholly de- 

endent on those who had raised her,—and to avoid selecting a 

rincess whose personal charms were likely to give her an ascend- 
ant over her husband’s mind.* 

‘ The hand of the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz 
was solicited and obtained in due form. She reached Harwich on 
the 6th, and St James’s on the 8th of September 1761. It was 
arranged that the Royal pair should behold each other for the first 
time in the garden of the palace. The Princess, with every “ emi- 
nent virtue and amiable endowment,” was not handsome. It is 
recorded, that the bridegroom, at the first glance, was shocked, and 
started back; but that recovering himself, he raised her from her 
kneeling posture and embraced her. The disappointment of the 
public was still greater than that of the King, though, of course, 
much less keenly felt. He must have seen her portrait, and was 
thus somewhat prepared; but the public had been misled by a 
printseller, who, taking an engraved portrait of a celebrated beauty, 
removed her name from the plate, and substituted that of the Prin- 
cess of Mecklenburgh. The marriage was solemnized with great 
pomp by the Archbishop of Canterbury the same evening. Ten 
unmarried daughters of J’eers (Dukes or Earls) bore the bride’s 
train in the procession; and the first name in the list is that of 
Lady Sarah Lenox,+ whose presence, under the circumstances, 
would have been a severe trial to any other bridegroom than 
George III.’ 

At p. 11 the young king is described as being ‘ moral, religious, 
and regular, with an education not only imperfect, but misdirected. 
He had capacity enough to become, with due cultivation, an en- 
lightened prince; but not enough to break through his bad training, 
which fixed the limits, instead of favouring the development, of his 
faculties, The motive assigned for the state of seclusion in which 
he was kept by his mother, is her fear for his morals, from the pre- 
vailing corruption of the young nobility and the court. But this 
would unply a weakness of judgment, and an excess of moral 
scruple, little according with the public and private life of that 
princess,’ 

The confined sense in which the word “ moral’ is here under- 
stood, savours strongly of the old regime, and of one of its most 
pernicious common-places. By moral we are to understand that 
the king had no amours; and it was mainly on the strength of his 
having none throughout his life, and of his reputation for fidelity 
to Queen Charlotte, that his morals were held up to perpetual ad- 
miration. There was much artifice in this, more cant, and a great 
deal of shallowness. Above all, there was a gross mistake. The 
exaltation of a morality of this kind, to the forgetfulness of every 
other, is the mistake of a gross and narrow-minded age. Morals 
concern the behaviour of mankind to one another in every possible 
respect; and how can that man be called moral, or how will the 
present more enlightened age consent to think him so, who while 
he was free from the irregularities of sympathy, abounded in some 
of the worst vices arising from the want of sympathy, and thereby 
forced us to conclude that his very freedom from the irregularity 
might (in such a man) have been quite as much owing to his de- 
fects as his good qualities ? George III appears to have practised 
no virtues of Christianity that were inconvenient to him,—that 
stood in the way of his real propensities and his will. He was not 
charitable, either to the poor or to those that differed with him. 
He did not forgive his enemies. He was not slow to shed blood, 
He was not single-minded: he was not candid: he did not speak 
the truth: he loved money and worldly power, both probably to 
excess, the latter certainly. The nobler morals of these times de- 
mand that a man should have a more enlarged heart, and a 
greater love of truth and his species: and it will be lucky for the 
character of George III, if ina spirit of charity which he did not 
possess, because he could not understand it, the world shall pro- 

* Le Aontagnard Parvenu. 

+ ‘She married a dissipated Bironet; and from being the ornament, 
hecame the victim of what is cailed “ fashiouable life” in the capitals of 
Engtand and France.’ 
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| 





nounce that he is only saved from the reputation of having been a 


bad man, by the melancholy fact of his having been foolish to a 
pitch of disease. 


But we must take care how we make remarks, or we shall not be 
able to get in our quotations. We shall extract, therefore, at once, 
a series of passages relative to this prince, and content ourselves 
with a further remark or two at the conclusion. 


‘ The King and Queen lived in great privacy, especially after the 
birth of a second prince: courts were rarely held; and the few 
evening parties were described as dull, economical and thinly 
attended. Horace Walpole, the chief chronicler of anecdotes of 
that period in high life and politics, says, in 1763, ‘‘ There has been 
a very private ball at court :—they danced till one, and then parted 
without a supper.” 

‘The royal taste for privacy was represented as arising from 
avarice; and the Queen’s parsimony was injuriously contrasted 
with her supposed accumulation of wealth already, and the passion 
she shewed for the possession and display of diamonds. She would 
appear resplendent with precious stones on a court-day, and live in 
a style of degrading economy at Richmond for the next three 
months. ‘ The reclusive life led here’? (Richmond) says the same 
chronicler, “ which is carried to such an excess of privacy and 
economy that the Queen’s friseur waits on them at table, and that 
four pounds of beef only are allowed for their soup, disgusts all 
sorts of people. The drawing-rooms are abandoned. 

‘ These sordid details may have been overcharged, but were cer. 
tainly not unfounded.’—P. 21. 

‘ Speaking of the unfortunate marriage of Caroline Matilda, sister 
of George IIT, with the King of Denmark, the author says, “ it is 
not the only instance of the unfortunate control which George III 
loved to exercise of the hearts and happiness of the members of 
his family. Persons of limited capacity are prone to this species of 
private despotism. They reconcile it to themselves by the good- 
ness of their intentions ’"—P. 26. 

* George LI did not know, or knowing, did not act upon, that 
axiom, which is no less true in morals than in mathematics, that 
the right line is the shortest way from any given point to another, 
Instead of frankly expressing to Lord Rockingham, in the first 
instance, his disapprobation of the repeal, he acquiesced in the 
measure, and then conspired against his own minister. Lord Bute, 
in the House of Peers, insinuated that the Stamp Act was disagree. 
able to the King. Lord Rockingham asserted the King’s declared 
approbation. That which was insinuated by Lord Bute was, not- 
withstanding Lord Rockingham’s denial, repeated by Lord Strange 
next day. Upon this Lord Rockingham had an audience, and 
requested the King’s approbation of his expression in writing. This 
was refused; and Lord Rockingham saw he was no longer minister, 
though the King still continued to treat him withthe utmost gra- 
cious cajolery. ‘ Lord Rockingham,” says the late Mr Nicholls, 
“told me that the King never showed him such distinguished marks 
of kindness, as after he had secretly determined to get rid of 
him.” ’—P, 37, 

* George the Third had an obstinacy of opinion which would not 
be enlightened, and an absoluteness of will which would not be 
opposed. He adhered to his tactics of using his Ministers as mere 
tools, in spite of public odium and mischief; and he met the remon- 
strances of the metropolis, in particular, with indignity. The Lord 

Mayor and two Aldermen went with a petition to St James’s, in 
1769. After being kept waiting, and treated with contumely in the 
ante-chamber, they were admitted to the presence of the King. 
He took the petition, handed it to the Lord in waiting, without 
deigning to give an answer, and turned his back upon them, to 
laugh and talk with the Danish Minister. A similar address was 
presented in 1770, which the King answered with a harsh rebuke. 
Beckford, Lord Mayor this year, a man of strong sense, nerve, and 
democratic independence, presented a third address, was replied to 
by the King in terms of disapprobation, and asked leave to rejoin. 
In the novelty and confusion of this request, leave was given or 
assumed; and Beckford improvised an admirable reply.’ * * * * 
* * * * “The Lord Mayor,” says the Annual Register, “ waited 
near a minute for a reply, but none was given” The fact was, that 
the King stood mute with anger; and the whole Court with asto- 
nishment.’—P. 43. 


This is the famous speech which is inscribed on Mr Beckford’s 


statue in Guildhall; but instead of being “ improvised,” we always 
understood that Horne Tooke wrote it. 


©“ Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare” (Can’t feign—Can't 
reign), was, according to Dr Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, the great 
maxim of George IIl’ * .* * ‘ 

‘When George the Third’s life was attempted by Margaret 
Nicholson, the Prince of Wales, who was on ill terms with his father, 
took the opportunity of hastening to congratulate him on his 
safety. The Prince was received at Windsor by the Queen and the 
Princesses ; whilst the King, who was in the very next room, had the 
unenviable fortitude to deprive himself at such a moment of the 
presence of his son. The obstinacy of his resentment was too 
odious for defence or palliation; and those whose service it was to 
lie fur him, denied it altogether. The affectionate meeting of the 
father and son, and the family dinner which followed, were blazoned 
with effrontery in the court newspapers.’ 





[To be continued to-morrow. ] 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—William Tell.—And the Devil’s Brother. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella.—And the Pantomime. 





Drury Lane. 
Ovr late illness does not allow us to do justice to the beau- 
tiful play we saw here last night—Mr Knowres’s William Tell. 
It is not so complete a production as Virginius ; the incidents are 
not so thoroughly interweaved; nor the language so well sustained : 
though perhaps, as a play rather than a tragedy, the inferiority in 
this last respect is more seeming than real, and with reference to 
the distinction between a Swiss and a Roman subject, may even 
be construed into a beauty. There is the cottage and the village 
gambol in it, as well as the mountain, What is most beautiful, 
however, in Virginius, still forms the main beauty of William Tell, 
—a body of manliness containing a heart of sympathy. We can 
say nothing better of the piece at present, than that we found our- 
selves absorbed in the story; which Mr Know es has enlarged 
with several new yet most characteristic incidents ; and that we were 
sometimes reminded of what Dr Jounson said to Mrs SHERIDAN, 
on her novel of ‘ Sidney Biddulph,’ and inclined to doubt whether 
he had a right to put us to so much pain. But the objection 
was not a healthy one, nor unmixed with other thoughts 
than The critics may say of Mr Know ies what 
Ben Jonson said with far less justice of a poet of his time, 
—that he “hath writ all like a man.” Next to the character 
of Tell, (not excepting his little-son, who is his true son 
nevertheless, and not a bit too premature in his manner and his 
responses for the child of so noble an enthusiast) we like that 
of Michel, the lively laughing fellow, who is apt to be misconstrued 
by those who see no farther than the surface, but who is the man 
that steps forward and hazards the rage of the tyrant, when Tell, 
in the agony of his coming trial, asks whether he has “ a friend 
here.” The introduction of the poor old man whom Ges/er has 
deprived of his eyes, is imagined with the highest dramatic skill, 
and deeply affecting. 


dramatic. 


But Mr Know es, with his greatest sorrows, 
contrives to mingle the sweetness and the relief arising from the 
perception of moral beauty. We feel this even in /irginius, when 
the urn is brought in; and blind men are so worshipped and served 
by all about them, that however affecting the sight of their calamity 
at first, we feel that their end is peace. Melchtal’s loss of his eyes 
is also the immediate cause of his country’s freedom ; for it is this 
that finally rouses Te// to vengeance. 

We shall indulge ourselves, in a future paper, with giving some 
specimens of passages from this most interesting play. 

To criticise Mr Macrrapy in the part of Ze//, would be to repeat 
what we have said so often of the merits of his acting in general. 
We did not always perceive the exact reason of his /furtes and 
pianos; but his apprehension of the pervading sentiment is perfect. 
The author and he reaped a plentiful harvest of tears from a good 
house. 

Miss Poor, who acts the child, is a nice little girl, and promises 
great things if she advance in proportion. In this piece she per- 
sonates to admiration the firm little son of the firm father. Her 
forehead looks as if it would present the “ motionless mark,’’* 


* «On whose forehead, firm and good, 


Motionless mark! the apple stood.’—Cuanrcrs Lams. 


Tr is not easy to say how much aclever child can be taught, so as 
to make a show of it without substance; but we confess we have 
strong hopes of this little girl. There is less stage cant in her 
manner, than we have seen in any other child. A short time 
since, we saw her in a mock Irish part, in the pantomime. It has 
been since judiciously omitted. As much good comedy might be 
taught her, as any one chose, if she has a faculty for it; but there 

















should be no slang,—nothing to teach her to make a mockery of 
the conring bloom of her own fine thoughts,—should she have the 
luck to possess them; which she will, if she has genius. If she 
has genius, too, the applause which she now receives will do her 
good; perilous as it is under a different supposition. 

Mr Cooper makes a pleasant Michel; and we must have a good 
word for Miss Favucrrrt in his mistress, 

VouTarRE somewhere makes a curious old regime observation 
respecting the names of the Swiss heroes. He says they are so 
rough (Furst, Melchtal, and others) that they would never do for 
epic poetry. Poor delicate epic poetry! not to be able to endure 
the roughness of a hero’s appellation! He might have been 
assured, that Homer would have made no objection, had the names 
of the Greek heroes been as rough as their beards: (which by the 
way they very probably were, if we were to judge by the modern 
Greek pronunciation.) Prtor has some happy lines in answer to 
a similar objection of Bortzau, who could not “abide” the harsh 
names of the towns in Flanders, which he pronounced impossible 
to get into a panegyric upon his victorious master Louis. Louis 
ceased to be victorious; and Prior thus assails his poet, in a strain 
of mingled banter and dignity. 

‘When the young Muse invok’d the tuneful Nine, 
To say how Louis did not pass the Rhine ; 
What work had we with Wageninghen, Arnheim, 
Places that could not be reduc’d to rhyme ! 
And, though the poet made his last efforts, 
Wurts—who could mention in heroic—Wurts ? 
But, tell me, hadst thou reason to complain 
Of the rough triumphs of the last campaign ? 
The Danube rescued, and the empire sav’d, 
Say, is the majesty of verse retriev’d ? 
And would it prejudice thy softer vein, 
To sing the princes, Louis and Eugene ? 
Is it too hard in happy verse to place 
The Vans and Vanders of the Rhine and Maese ? 
Her warriors Anna sends from Tweed and Thames, 
That France may fall by more harmonious names. 
Canst thou not Hamilton or Lumley bear ? 
Would Ingoldsby or Palmes offend thy ear ? 
And is there not asound in Marlvorough’s name, 


Which thou and all thy brethren ought to claim, 
Sacred to verse, and sure of endless fame ?” 


ST 





A Nice Morauity, ‘ Stap my Virats.”—Some time since, a 
gentleman-farmer was bargaining with a pig-driver in [Dorchester 
market, for two pigs, when the latter, to bestow a good character 
on the animals, observed, “ You'll find them ’ere a couple of as 
good moral pigs as ever you clapped eyes on.”—“ What do you 
mean, my good friend?” asked the gentleman. “ Why, your 
honour, you'll find ’em as good moral pigs as ever was, go where 
you will for the next.”—* But what do you mean by moral ?”— 


“ Why, moral pigs, your honour—pigs as ’Il eat their allowance any 
day, and do credit to their keep.” ) 


Tae Least Pieasinc Errects or NATURE VIEWED THROUGH 
AN AGREEABLE MEpIUM.—’Tis worth one’s while to observe that the 
least designed, and almost unbespoken effects of nature, are not 
without their beauty: thus, to use a similitude, there are cracks 
and little breaks on the surface of a loaf, which though never in- 
tended by the baker, have a sort of agreeableness in them, which 
invite the appetite. Thus figs, when they are most ripe, open and 
gape: and olives, when they fall of themselves and are near decay- 
ing, are particularly pretty to look at: to go on, the bending of an 
ear of corn, the brow of a lion, the foam of a boar, and many other 
things, if you take them singly, are far enough from being handsome 
but when they are looked at as parts of something else, and considered 
with reference and connexion, are both ornamental and affecting. 
Thus, if a man has but inclination and thought enough to examine 
the product of the universe, he’ll find the most unpromising ap- 
menace not unaccountable ; and that the more remote ciptligss 
have somewhat to recommend them. One thus prepared will per- 
ceive the beauty of /ife, as well as that of imitation, and be no less 
pleased to see a tiger grin in the Tower, than in a painter’s shop. 
Such a one will find something agreeable in the decays of age, as 
well as the blossom of youth. J grant many of these things won’t 
charm us at the first blush: to pronounce rightly, a man must be 
well affected in the case, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
methods and harmony of nature.—Marcus Antoninus. 








Erratum.— Thoughts oo Man, his Nature, Productions, and Dis- 
coveries; interspersed with some particulars respecting the Autor, by 


William Godwin,” was erroneously printed, “‘ Thoughts, &c. by William 
Gordon.” 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Lord By ron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
[Adapted by Mr Macreapy.) 

J ine, Mrs PAUCTT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss FAUCIT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 
Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, Mr C. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Roedolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening, Spohr’s Overture to “ Jessonda,” and Cherubini’s 
Overture to “ Les Deux Journees.”’ 








After which, 


NO SONG NO SUPPER! 
Margaretta, Miss PEARSON, in which see will introduce, “ Yes ; I will meet thee 
alone.” 

Dorothy, Miss Bruce, Louisa, Miss Crawford, Nelly, Mrs C. Jones. 
Frederick, Mr HORN, with a New Song, ‘: God Bless our Noble Sovereign.” 
Crop, Mr BEDFORD, Endless, Mr HARLEY, 

Robin, Mr Webster, William, Mr Dowsing, Thomas, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 


(By Mr W. BarryMore.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTH BY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory. 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—lI1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm House, Sunrise.— VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Baliet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
wy for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 


To-morrow, The Brigand ; the Illustrious Stranger; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

















The Tragedy of | 
FAZIO. | 
{By Mr Miuman.] | 


Marchesa Aldabella, Miss TAYLOR, 
Bianca, Miss F. KEMBLF. 


Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 

Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnovr, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton } 
Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand MS. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau, | 

After the Tragedy, an Overture by J. N. Hummel. | 
} 


After which, a New Petite Comedy, to be called 


MARRIED LOVERS. 
@ (By Mr Power.) 
The Songs, composed by Mr Barnett. 
Duchess D’Orleans, Miss FORDE. Marchioness de Meneville, Miss TAYLOR. | 
Ascot, Mrs CHATTERLEY. Annette, Miss PHILLIPS. | 
Duc D’Orleans, Mr ABBOTT. Marquis de Meneville, Mr BARTLEY. } 
Sir John Ascot, Mr WARDE. Colonel O’ Dillon, Mr POWER. 
Pierre, Mr Irwin. Francis, Mr Mears. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 


With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr pes) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called , 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 


Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. 


Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, Miss M. Glover. 


Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun, 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After which, a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Buckstongs}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Pantaloon, Mr KI NG 


Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 


Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night)— 


Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII, 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and (il 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XiX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called 
THE QUADRUPEDS. 
The Characters by Miss Daly, Mr O. Smith, and Mu J. Reeve. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 4 
THE CHASTE SALUTE, 
[From M. Scrise’s * Baiser au Porrece.”) 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZWALTER, 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLETTI, 


After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By H. Bayty, Esq.) 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VEST RIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 

Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks, Wiil Wilks, Mr Raymond, 
After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPREHENSION. 

[By Mr C. Dance.) 

Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. Ellen, Miss Kabrey. 

Frank Hartley, Mr RAYMOND. 

Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 

{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr PLincue and Mr C, Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 

Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 

Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Vr J. Cooper, 

Swiss Boy, (a g eat Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, MrJ. Knight, eptune, Mr W. Young, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Suiith, 


Thomas, Mr Cooper. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


A New Operatic Piece, euntitied 
GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanpe.’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Porrer. 
Principal Characters by Miss VERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HU MBY. 
Mr BENNEDT. ir J. RUSSELL. Mr SPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN. 





Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, 





To-morro 4, Romance of a Day; Married Lovers; and the Pantomime. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Will be revived the celebrated Drama, entitled 


THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Bianca, Miss M. C. POOLE, 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott, Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Venice, Mr Dibdin Pitt, Gonsalvo, Mr Gough, _‘Falsetto, Mr Honner, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
Bartolo, Mr Williams, Philario, Mr Almar, Antonio, Mr Young, 





Theodore, Mr Webb, Piero, Mr Lee, Gentleman, Mr Tully, Keeper, Mr Hobbs. 


After which, (first time at this Theatre) 


PAST TEN O’CLOCK, AND A RAINY NIGHT. 
Nancy, Miss VINCENT. Lucy, Miss SOMERVILLE. Silence, Miss Nicol 
Sir Peter Punctual, Mr Gough. Old Snaps, Mr D. Pitt. 

Young Snaps, Mr Lee. Henry Punctua!, Mr C. Hill. Charles, Mr Honner. 
Bantam, Mr ROGERS. Dozey, Mr WILLIAMS. Sam Squib, Mr VALE. 


To conclude with the admired Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE INCHCAPE BELL. 
[By E. Firzeatn, Esq.] 
The Dumb Sailor Boy, Miss Scott. 
Becky Butterfly, Mrs Vale. 
Sir John Trevanley, Mr Gough. 
Guy Ruthven, Mr C. Hill. 
Samson Sawdust, Mr VALE. 


Amelia, Miss Jordan. 
Mrs Tapps, Miss Rumens. 
Hans Hattock, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Captain Taffrail, Mr Honner. 
Jupiter Seabreeze, Mr Rogers. 


And a Chorus of Twenty Voices.§ 4 
| The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria 


| At the end of the Opera, a Fantasia on the Oboe, by Mr Grattan Cooke. 
| 
| 
i 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE, 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 
In the course of the Evening, Winter’s Overture to ‘ Zaira,’ and Mozart’s 
| Overture to ‘Il Don Giovanni.’ 


Miss AYRES. 


| To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 

EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 

| The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. Miss Garrick. 

| Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. Mr Roierts. 
And Mr GREEN. 





Copurec Tuearrne.—The Spectre of the Castle—The 
‘ight Hag—And Elizabeth. 

Sapter’s Weitts Tuearre. — The Wreck; or the 
Buceaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappen.—Errincuam Witsox, Roval Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fistp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsn, 14 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Ebers’s Library, Old 


Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 
C, and W, Reynait, Printers, Bioad street, Golden square, 
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